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Among the treasures in the British Museum there is to be 
found the ancient carved casket known by the name of the 
Clermont Casket or Franks Casket. This runic casket, one of 
the oldest specimens of English language and art now in exis- 
tence, was given to the museum by the archaeologist A. W. 
Franks some forty years ago. Franks had purchased it in Paris 
from a dealer in antiquities, who had obtained it from Clermont- 
Ferrand in Auvergne. 

How and when the casket came from England to France 
is not known. Perhaps it was once upon a time brought as a gift 
from some English priest or layman to one of the French chur- 
ches. The only certain thing we know about its earlier history 
is, that the casket, before being brought to Paris, was in the 
possession of a private family at Auzon, according to the fol- 
lowing account, given by a certain professor Mathieu in Cler- 
mont: »Le monument se trouvait dans une maison bourgeoise 
d' Auzon, chef lieu dun canton de I'arrondissement de Brionde, 
departement de la Haute-Loire. Les dames s'en servaient comme 
d'une boite a ouvrage, et y enfermaient leurs fils et leurs aiguilles. 
II etait monte en argent. Un des fils de la maison la demonta 
et en echangea les plaques contre une bague de celles qu'on 
nomme chevalieres. S'il etait permi de faire un rapprochement, 
on ajouterait que Teglise d'Auzon remonte, par son porche a 
colonettes et par les peintures d'une chapelle abandonnee, au 
neuvieme ou du moins au dixieme siecle. Cette egHse avait un 
chapitre de douze chanoines.» 

In consequence of the removal of the mountings the casket 
fell into pieces and some parts got lost^. Among other pieces 

^ Cf., about the history of the casket, Stephens: The Old-Northern Runic 
Monuments I, 470 et seq,, »Hofmann in Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch- 
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missing, when FRANKS bought it in Paris, was a whole side of 
the casket. 

This missing side turned up, some years ago, in the Muni- 
cipal Museum at Florence ^, and it is, as a matter of fact, one 
of the most interesting faces of the casket. Although some 
considerable time has passed since the discovery of this sic3e 
of the casket, and photographs of it have been sent to a number 
of scholars familiar with old English language and antiquities, 
no description or interpretation of its carvings has been as yet 
published. 

In this paper I propose to give an interpretation of this 
side, but, before doing so, I here discuss the carving on the 
faces that have already been subjected to treatment in literature, 
hoping to be able in several points to correct or supplement 
the interpretations hitherto accepted ^. 

With regard to the general form and appearance of the 
remnants of the casket in the British Museum I quote the de- 
scription given by Mr. FRANKS (in STEPHENS' Old North. Run. 
Mon. I, 470): »The casket is quadrangular, and has a top now- 
detached. The measurements are as follows. Length 9 in. ; 
width 7^/2 in.; entire height 5^/3 in. Of the lower part the 
following portions are wanting: — nearly half the bottom, one 
end, one corner and several smaller portions of the cover; three 
sides of the rim and about one third of the upper surface are 
deficient. The material of nearly all the casket is the bone of* 
whale. The sides are formed of slabs of that material ^/lo in. 
thick and with two tenons at each end; these are made to fit 



philologischen und historischen Classe der k. b. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Miinchen 1871 p. 665 et seq. and Wulker in his Grundriss zur Geschichte 
der angelsachsischen Litteratur p. 357 et seq. 

^ This side-piece, I have been informed, was bequeathed to the mu- 
seum at Florence by the same man who sold the bigger part of the casket 
to Mr. Franks. 

^ I am under obligation to Mr. W. A. Craigie for my first information 
about the side-piece re-found at Florence. Mr. Craigie kindly lent me a 
photograph of it. Afterwards I got photographs of the different sides of the 
casket through the assistance of the Keeper of British and Mediaeval Antiqui- 
ties and Ethnography at the British Museum, for which I beg to tender that 
gentleman- my sincere thanks. 
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into the corners, which are composed of quadrangular pieces of 
bone from which the angle towards the inside has been cham- 
fered off. The position of the tenons is shewn by the plain 
portions at the angles through which a pin passed, and which 
appear to have been at some time covered with metal corner 
pieces. 

The rim of the cover is i ^/lo in. deep; it is plain, as is 
likewise one of the panels of the top. It is however possible 
that these portions, which differ somewhat from the rest in 
material, may have been derived from some ancient restoration 
of the object. The position of the central panel is determined 
by three pin holes irregularly placed, and corresponding with 
similar holes in the remaining portion of the rim. The lock is 
wanting and has been attached by metal pins. On the back 
of the casket are indications of hinges of metal fastened on with 
metal pins, but which cannot have been original, as they would 
have concealed part of the carving and inscription. I should 
add that to the circular object in the centre of the cover has 
been fixed by four pins a disk, probably of metal.* 



I 
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I. 

The Top of the Casket. 

(v. plate I.) 

The only runes found on the piece of the top now left are 
segili. But the top having originally been about 4^/2 in. broader 
than this piece, it is possible that there once was a longer in- 
scription here. 

sBgili is evidently the name of the man with the bow, 
standing underneath. As Stephens (in his Old-Northern Runic 
Monuments II, 903), BUGGE (in Stephens' Run. Mon. I, LXX) 
and HOFMANN (in Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. u. hist. Classe 
der k. b. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen 1871 p. 671) 
have pointed out, it is clear that this bowman segili is identical 
with the famous archer Egil, known from the Edda and the \ 
Didrik's Saga (about the form segili cf below, section VI, 2^y 
Egil was the brother of Wei and Smith (the West Scandinavian 
Vidlundr, Vglundr, Old High German Wielant, French Galans 
etc.), that artificer so celebrated in lay and saga. A third brother, 
named Slagfidr, is mentioned too (in the V^lundarkuida of the 
Edda). As E. H. Meyer (in his Germatiische Mythologie p. 27) 
among others suggests, these three brothers seem to be origi- 
nally the same as the thfee Ribhus of the old Indian myth. 

The Vidlundarkuida tells that Egil and his two brothers 
»skrido ok veiddo dj^r» (ran on skis and hunted wild beasts). 
They came to the » wolf- valleys » and built a house there. Their 
wives were Valkyrias ; the name of Egil's wife was Qlrun. Once 
the brothers on coming home from hunting found their wives had 
disappeared. Egil and Slagfidr set out to search for their wives, 
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t>\it Vidlundr stayed in the » wolf- valleys ». — Then the Vidlundar- 
Iciaida only tells about Vidlundr and his captivity with the king 
Nidu6r. Egil is mentioned no more here. 

In the Didrik's Saga, chapter 75, it is narrated, how Egil 
oame to the court of the king Nidungr (= the Nf6u6r of the 
V^lundarkuida), because his brother Vidlundr (here named Ve- 
lent) had sent a message to him. Egil had, the Saga says, 
» one thing before all other men, he shoots better with the hand- 
bow than anyone else». In order to try his skill the king takes 
tVie son of Egil, puts an apple on his head and orders Egil to 
shoot at the apple. Egil hit the middle of the apple. Then 
the Saga tells that Egil hunted birds and made a feather-dress, 
by means of which his brother Velent flew up and fled from 
Nidungr. The king orders Egil to shoot at the flying Velent, 
and at last Egil consents to do so. But he only shot at a bag, 
filled with blood, that Velent had bound under his arm. The 
blood dropped from the bag on the ground and the king, be- 
lieving Velent to be mortally wounded, was satisfied. 

That is all that is related about Egil in old songs or sagas. 
Now it is the opinion of prof. WULKER (in his Geschichte 
der Englischen Litteratur, explanation to the. plate p. 19) that 
the carving on the top of our casket is just meant to represent 
Egil shooting at his brother. WULKER gives the following ex- 
planation: »Oben fliegt Wieland von Nithhad weg. Agil, der 
zuriickgeblieben ist, muss auf des Konigs Befehl auf den Bruder 
schiessen . . . Agil ist durch die Runen iEGILI kenntlich, Nith- 
had sitzt rechts davon.» About the figures on the left side WuL- 
KER says: »Auf der . . . Darstellung ist links wohl noch ein Stiick 
von der Eroberung Jerusalems durch Titus, die auf den anderen 
Seiten des Kastchens abgebildet ist.» — That the link figures 
should belong to the picture representing the conquest of Jeru- 
salem seems to be quite impossible. In the first place, this pic- 
ture is to be found only on the back of the casket, not »auf 
den anderen Seiten des Kastchens. » Secondly, the fight between 
Titus and the Jews is not represented on the half of the back 
immediately adjacent to the left side of the top, but on the re- 
moter half of it. And lastly, the arrows on the left part of the 
top-side must have come from segili, and from that cause alone 
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the two halves of the carving must belong to one another and 
form parts of the same representation. 

HOFMANN, who also (in Sitzungsber. d. Akad. zu Mlinchen 
1 87 1 p. 671 et seq.) believes that the scene in question is meant 
to represent Egil shooting at his brother, tries to explain it 
(p. 673) in the following way: »Agili war in der Gewalt des 
Konigs und sollte bei Todesandrohung auf seinen fliegenden 
Bruder schiessen. Er hat sich zu diesem Zwecke eine Strecke 
weit entfemt, scheinbar seinen entflohenen Bruder verfolgend, 
dann kehrt er sich um, und schiesst auf den Konig und seine 
Leute.» The left figures w^ould thus represent the king and his 
men. This sounds a little more plausible, but still I do not 
believe it to be the right explanation. 

Nor do I consider the following interpretation, given by WOR- 
SAAE (in Stephens' Old-No. Run. Mon. Ill, 203 et seq.), to be 
acceptable : »the figure behind Egil represents Odin the Old, sitting" 
on his throne, with a sceptre or a sword in his hand. Under his 
feet lie his wolves Gere and Freke, and over his head the ravens 
Hugin and Munin are stretching out their beaks. Above the 
chair or throne, which bears triangular ornaments, is seen the 
holy mark of Odin, the Triskele, which also appears on the 
corner of the building itself. The presence of Odin indicates, 
as I suppose, either that Egil in his battle is supported by Odin^ 
or that he already has been taken up into Odin's hall. In this 
latter case, we see this most excellent and famous bowman fight- 
ing alone with his bow in Walhall against the other Einheries.» 
— The sitting figure has, as HOFMANN (p. 671) too states, not 
a sceptre or sword in his hand, but an arrow, and what Worsaae 
explains as the wolves and ravens of Odin are only ornamental 
carved heads, which also occur in similar shape on the back of 
the casket (vid. plate IV). 

In Aarb0ger for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historic 1883 
p. 357 Stephens identifies segili with the Indian mythic archer 
Asadrisa, who »was engaged in fights and battles just as we see 
it (represented) on the . . . casket ». But STEPHENS was not 
able to point out any special episode in the life of Asadrisa, 
which would explain the scene on the carving, and therefore I 
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cannot consider that »the riddle is solved* (as STEPHENS says) 
V3y this suggested identification. 

What does the scene on the top of the casket represent 
tHen? As D. H. Haigh (cf. Stephens' Run. Mon. I, 476), whose 
eye was not led astray by any presupposed identification of it 
with any special figures, has said, it » represents a man defen- 
ding his home, wife [and bairn ^] from an attacking party*. Be- 
Viitid him sits a person, evidently a woman, holding an arrow ready 
for him in her hand. BUGGE (in Stephens' Run. Mon. I, LXX) also 
considered this sitting figure to be a woman; »possibly», BUGGE 
says, »this may be Egil's spouse 01rdn». As I hope to be able 
to make clear, the figure behind SBgili is really meant to be 
his w^ife. 

The fact is that I have found the episode in Egil's life, 
which is represented on the side of the casket in question, nar- 
rated in an English ballad, taken down in the sixteenth century. 
This is the ballad of Adam Bel, Clym of the Cloughe and Wyl- 
lyam of Cloudesle (vid. English and Scottish Ballads, edited by 
F. J. Child, V, 124 et seq.). One of the heroes of fhis ballad, 
Wyllyam of Cloudesle, is, as first J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logie 355, then Child (1. c. p. 128) and other scholars too have 
pointed out, the same figure as Egil, Tell and other represent- 
atives of the old mythical archer. The incident of the 
shot at the apple, ascribed to Egil (cf above p. 7), is also told 
about Wyllyam of Cloudesle (vid. CHILD p. 155): 

»Thou art the best archer », then said the king, 

»Forsothe that ever I see:» 

»And yet for your love», said Wylliam, 

»I wyll do more maystry. 

»I have a sonne is seven yere olde, 
He is to me full deare; 
I wyll hym tye to a stake, 
All shall se that be here; 

»And lay an apele upon hys head, 
And go syxe score paces hym fro, 
And I myselfe, with a brode arow, 
Shall cleve the apple in two.» 



^ Brackets put in by the present writer. 
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And there even before the kynge, 
In the earth he droue a stake, 

f And bound therto his eldest sonne, 

\ And bad hym stande styll therat, 

[ And turned the childes face fro him, 

^ Because he shuld not sterte. 

An apple upon his head he set, 
And then his bowe he bent; 
' Syxe score paces they were out met, 

And thether Cloudesl^ went. 

There he drew out a fayr brode arrowe, 
f Hys bowe was great and longe. 

He set that arrowe in his bowe, 
That was both styffe and stronge. 

Thus Cloudesle clefte the apple in two, 

That many a man myght se; 
I »Over gods forbode», sayde the kynge, 

' »That thou shote at me! 

1 But there are more points of accordance between Egil and 

this Wyllyam of Cloudesle than the one already observed. Just 
I as Egil had two brothers (Vi^lundr and Slagfidr), so Wyllyam 

'' had two brethren (Adam and Clym): 

They swore them brethren upon a day 

(Child p. 130. 15). 

Egil and his two brothers »veiddo d}^r» (hunted wild 
beasts). The same thing is told in the ballad about Wyllyam 
and his brethren (CHILD p. 129): 

Mery it was in grene forest, 
Amonge the leues grene, 
Wher that men walke east and west. 
With bowes and arrowes kene. 

To ryse the dere out of theyr denne, — 
Such sightes hath ofte bene sene, — 
As by thre yemen of the north countrey. 
By them it is I meane. 
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j^nd just as Egil went out to search for his wife (accord- 
ing to the Vi6lundarkui6a 4) so Wyllyam goes to visit his wife 
(Child p. 130.21): 

» Wyllyam was the wedded man, 
Muche more then was hys care: 
He sayde to hys . brethren upon a day, 
To Carelel he would fare. 

For to speke with fayre Alse hys wife. 
And with hys chyldren thre. 

Now the scene on the top of the casket exactly 
represents what happened during this visit of Wyl- 
lyam. When Wyllyam, who, as the ballad tells, was »outlawed 
for venyson», was in his house, the »iustice» and »the shirife 
also» were informed of his visit and (Child p. 132.77): 

They rysed' the towne of mery Carlel, 
In all the hast that they can, 
And came thronging to Wyllyames house, 
As fast as they myght gone. 

Theyr they besette that good yeman, 
Round about on every syde, 
Wyllyam hearde great noyse of folkes, 
That heytherward they hyed. 

Alyce opened a shot-wyndow. 

And loked all about. 

She was ware of the justice and shirife#bothe, 

Wyth a full great route. 

»Alas! treason», cry'd Aleyce, 

»Ever wo may thou be! 

Go into my chambre, my husband», she sayd, 

»Swete Wyllyam of Cloudesle.» 

He toke hys sweard and hys bucler, 
Hys bow and hy[s] chyldren thre, 
And wente into hys strongest chamber, 
Where he thought surest to be. 
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Fayre Alice folowed him as a lover true, 
With a pollaxe in her hande; 
»He shal be dead that here cometh in 
Thys dore, whyle I may stand. » 

Cloudesle bent a wel good bowe, 
That was of trusty tre. 
He smot the justise on the brest, 
That hys arrowe brest in thre. 

Here we evidently have a description of the very scene 
on the casket, segili is, like Wyllyam, standing and shooting 
arrows through a window of his house. Through a side-window 
his wife is seen, assisting him (by holding an arrow ready for 
him), just as Wyllyam's wife assisted him (»with a pollaxe in 
her hande »). 

The ballad further tells how the assailants set the house 
on fire. Then Wyllyam, having let down his wife and children 
through a back-window (CHILD p. 135. i40> 

toke hys sweard and hys buckler, 
And among them all he ran; 
Where the people were most in prece, 
He smot downe many a man. 

The figure which is seen, above the circular piece in the 
centre of the top, to be running with a buckler in his hand 
evidently represents Egil- Wyllyam rushing out among his as- 
sailants. (It may 4)e noted in passing that this circular piece 
does not necessafty belong to the picture, a disk of metal, pro- 
bably with a handle to open the casket with, having originally 
been fixed to it; cf. above page 5). As we shall see after- 
wards as well, the artist (cf. the remark by BUGGE in STEPHENS' 
Run. Mon. I, LXX), in order to group together as much as 
possible of a legend, sometimes gives side by side on the same 
picture several circumstances which did not take place at one 
time. 

As the ballad tells us, Wyllyam, having rushed out among 
his enemies. 
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smot downe many a man. 

There myght no man stand hys stroke, 

So fersly on them he ran; 



Then they threw wyndowes and dores on him, 
And so toke that good yeman. 



The capture of Egil-Wyllyam is represented on the car- 
ving too. He is to be seen, thrown down, with his buckler in 
his hand, under the circular piece in the centre of the top. A 
stone is seen over his forehead, and therefore, according to the 
old tale, Egil-Wyllyam probably was knocked down by a 
stone, not by » wyndowes and dores » being thrown on him, as 
in the ballad. But it is possible that the round piece above 
him, besides serving the practical purpose of giving room for 
the handle of the lid, is meant to represent a window-shutter or 
something of that kind. In this case there would exist an agree- 
ment between the ballad and the carving even in this unessen- 
tial point. 

Thus the old carving and the ballad tell us an episode 
in Kgil's life, about which the Edda and the Didrik's Saga, 
which only mention Egil in passing, are silent. Whether Egil 
in the old tale, as Wyllyam in the ballad, was rescued by his 
brothers we cannot tell with certainty. But probably he was. 
As the old carving proves, the ballad has only changed the 
old story in details. It has, for instance, introduced »iustices 
and sherifes» of a later day, but in its leading features it faith- 
fully renders the old tale. 






11. 

The Front Piece. 

(v. plate II.) 

Here a runic inscription along the borders is to be found. 
This inscription, which has no connexion with the figures on 
the same piece, runs thus (beginning at the left border from below) : 

hronsesban 

Then along the upper border there is to be read: 

flsc. flodu. ahofonferg 

Down the right border: 

(enberig) 

By putting these types in brackets I indicate that parts of 
the corresponding runes are gone (owing to the loss of a piece 
of the border ^). But the parts left are enough to enable us to 
decipher the runes with certainty as enberig ^. 

The runes along the lower border, with characters rever- 
sed, to be read from right to left, are: 

warj^gasricgrorn^serheongreutgiswom 



^ This lost piece has been restored in modern times and the part vis- 
ible on the right of the white line on plate II only reproduces this modem 
substitute. 

2 WuLKER (in his Bibliothek der angelsachsischen Poesie I, 282, foot- 
note) believes, that the remnants of the fourth rune (two strokes) belong to 
a ^-rune. But the jv-rune in wylif on the left side piece of the casket (vid. 
plate III) shows, that this is impossible, because then there ought to have 
been three strokes left here instead of two. (Even the ^-rune in Stephens' 
Run. Mon. I, 416.5, referred to in support of his view by Wulker, has, in rea- 
lity, the middle stroke going almost as far down as the two other ones, 
as is shown by the plate in Stephens' work, p. 405.) 
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The chief part of this inscription has already been rightly 

interpreted, but still there are some corrections to be made. 

lironaBS ban, that is kronces bin, »whale's bone». 

Then the following authors: STEPHENS (Run. Mon. 1,475), 

Haigh (according to Stephens' Run. Mon. Ill, 201), SwEET (in 

Englische Studien II, 315) and WClker (in his Bibliothek der an- 

gelsachs. Poesie I, 282 and in his Geschichte der englischen 

Litteratur, explanation to plate p. 19), read flscflodu as one 

word, which they translate » fish-flood* or »sea». STEPHENS 

believes flscflodu to mean »from the fishes' flood», which is 

impossible. Haigh, Sweet and WUlker (in his Gesch. der 

engl. Litt.) consider flscflodu to be the subject of the following 

ahof and take hronsBS ban as the object of this verb; but that 

will not do. In the first place, hronses ban is a separate clause, 

as is clear by the fact that the following part of the inscription 

forms a strophe (consisting of four lines, cf. below p. 17), 

which would be spoiled if these two words should be added to 

the beginning. And secondly, hronses ban, » whale's bone», 

would not suit as object to ahof, because the sea did not throw 

up the whale's bone only, but the whole whale on the shore 

(cf. below). It is necessary, therefore, to look out for another 

object to ahof. I read (as HOFMANN has done, too, in Sit- 

zungsber. d. Akad. der Wiss. zu Miinchen 1871, p. 670) flso 

flodu as two words and take flso »the fish» (the whale) to 

be the object of ahof. flodu is the subject and means » f 1 o o d , 

flow of tide (cf., about this meaning of the word, e. g. Sweet, 

Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon, art. fiod; as regards the nominative 

ioxvci flodu instead o^flodoS.. SlEVERS, Angelsachsische Grammatik 

§ 273 Anm. 4). 

ahof = d-hof » heaved, lifted up». 
on = »on»; it stands here with a following accusative in 
accordance with the regular rule when it is a question of mo- 
tion. Therefore I do not understand why WULKER (in his Bib- 
liothek der angelsachsischen Poesie I, 282, foot-note) states 
that a dative would be expected here. 

ferg(en-berig) some interpreters have believed to be a 
place-name (cf. Stephens' Run. Mon. I, 475, II, 921 et seq.). 
But the word is no doubt an appellative here, as Sweet (in 
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Engl. Studien II, 315) and HOFMANN 1. c. (an alternative of his; 
think. Sweet translates it by »main-land», HOFMANN more 
accurately by »Berghugel». The first part of the compound 
is not so very rare in Anglo Saxon, and generally, as here, oc- 
curs in composition, e. g. in Jiv^en-beam, -^dt, -holt. The 
word means, as the corresponding Gothic/h^/^^^/' shows, »tnoun- 
tain». berig is := West Saxon deor-^ »hill, rock, etc.» (cf., about 
the form of the word, Section VI, 7, 9 below), fergen-berig, 
properly »mountain-hill», is here used for a high rocky shore 
and might thus be translated by »cliff-bank». 

warj = »became». 

gasric has been very diversely interpreted, but none of the 
interpretations as yet suggested do I think to be the right one. 
The translations of STEPHENS, Haigh and Hofmann are so 
evidently impossible or unsupportable, that I do not deem it 
necessary to mention them here. BUGGE (in Tidskrift for PhiJ. 
og Ped. VIII, 302, of the year 1869) compares gasric with Eng- 
lish gash'ful and translates it by »skraekkelig» (= awful; the fol- 
lowing word grorn BUGGE believes to be a substantive — else not 
found in Anglo Saxon — meaning »sorrow»). But BUGGE cer- 
tainly does not any longer uphold this comparison, as it is now 
known that the Middle English form of gash- in gash-ful was 
garse, garce, a French loan-word. SwEET (in Engl. Studien II, 
315 et seq.) tries to prove that gasric is the original form of 
yir-sec^y »ocean». He says: »This gdsric may be explained as 
gas- = gais-. Old Norse geisa »to chafe, rage» with the affix 
-ric. The meaning of the word would then be »the rager». 
This explanation, ingenious though it be, is open to many 
objections. In the first place, gasric ends in -c, but yir-sec^ 
in -c^. Secondly, such a formation in -ric would be rather 
dubious, this suffix being never used anywhere else in Anglo 
Saxon appellatives. SwEET compares the German wute-rzc/i. 
but this is a quite exceptional form: »eine nach dem Muster 
von Eigennamen wie Fried rich geschaffene Ableitung aus 
Wut» (Kluge, Etymolog. Worterbuch). Further as BUGGE 
(in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie IV, 192) was the first to 
point out, sec^ alone occurs in the meaning »sea». This al- 
ready indicates, that the second element in ^dr-sec^, from the 
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beginning too, was -sec^, not -ric. — But, even if ^ds-ric might 
mean »ocean», this translation of gasric would not fit to the 
follo^ving predicative term grorn with certainty. SWEET has 
seen this difficulty himself. He says: »we are obliged to take 
grorn in a sense for which there is otherwise no authority*, 
and so he translates grorn as »turbid». But this word other- 
wise means »sad» (cf. also Old Saxon grornon » complain, 
mourn »), and it is only a guess, that »turbid» should be the 
»more material meaning » of the word. Moreover, even if gasric 
might mean »ocean» and if grorn might mean »turbid», this 
would give no satisfactory sense here, as the ocean could not 
be turbid, when the whale swam (tried to swim) on the shore 
(cf. below). 

On account of these circumstances, gasric cannot be = 

yir-sec^ »ocean». I think that gasric is to be explained in the 

following way. Like Sweet, I believe that a transposition of 

the middle consonants is to be assumed in order to explain the 

word, gasric, in my opinion, stands for an original yirsic (cf., 

regarding the transposition rs > sr, Section VI, 22 below). This 

^^yirsic I take to be a compound of "^dr » spear » and sic = West 

Saxon sioc, seoc »ill», but in poetry (v. e. g. SwEET, Dictionary of 

Anglo Saxon) also » w o u n d e d » (as to -/- instead of West 

Saxon 'io', -eo- cf. Section VT, 10). ^yirsic thus means » wounded 

by spear(s)»; cf. heado-sioc » wounded in battle », Beowulf 

2754, and Old West Scandinavian hior-undadr (a compound of 

hiorr »sword» and undadr » wounded ») » wounded by sword». 

greut = the later yeoi »gravel, shingle », used here 

about the shingle of the rocky shore, on which the whale had 

been thrown up. 

gi-swoni= »swam», or, with an intensified meaning, caused 
by the prefix 3/-, »swam impetuously, vehemently ». 

Thus I read the inscription on the front of the casket in 
the following way: 
HroncBs bdn. 
Fisc flodu d-hof 
on fer-^fen-bcri^) ; 
wardy '^yirsic, yroni, 
deer he 011 yait y-sworn. 

K. Hum. Vet. Sam/, i Upsala. VI. 7, 2 
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I translate this: 

(This is) whale's bone. 

The flow heaved up the fish 

on the cliff- bank; 

(he) became sad, (being) wounded by spear(s), 

when he swam (impetuously) on the shingle. 

At first we are told that the material used by the carver 
is whale's bone (cf. above p. 4), just as another English runic 
inscription (vid. STEPHENS' Run. Mon. I, 480) tells about a ring, 
on which it is carved, Jis is siuilfur »this is silver ». Then the 
inscription says, in poetical form, how the whale was caug^ht: 
The whale was thrown ashore by the flow of the tide. The 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, rushing to the place, attacked 
him and wounded him by spears. Then, in a mocking way, 
it goes on to say, that the whale, sad-hearted, made vain at- 
tempts to save himself by trying to swim on the shingle of 
the shore. 

Now we turn to the carved figures on the front piece of 
the casket. The picture in the right half, as shown by the 
runes meegi above, represents the magi, worshipping the Christ- 
child and offering their gifts to him. Above the head of Christ 
is seen that of Mary the Virgin (or the upper head may be 
that of Christ and the lower one that of Mary). 

The figures in the left half Haigh, and STEPHENS also at 
first, believed to represent the delivery of the head of St. John 
the Baptist to Herodias and her daughter; the man and the 
group of fowl to the right of the women STEPHENS then tried 
to explain as »the master-cook killing birds for the feast of king 
Herod's birthday ». This explanation Stephens gave up as 
soon as he heard another, given by BUGGE, which is evidently 
the right one. I quote BUGGE'S own words (v. in Stephens' 
Run. Mon. L, LXIX et seq.): »The carving on the left hand of 
the top cannot, as far as I can see, bear the sense given to it 
by Mr. Haigh — the handing of John the Baptist's head to 
Herodias and her Daughter. To mention only one objection, 
how can a Smith hold in his tongs the head of the Baptist? 
I am persuaded that we have here the tale of WSland (our 
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Volundr, the Wieland of the Germans), nearly as we know it 
in the Didrik's Saga. The craftsman in his smithy is Weland; 
it is well to remark that he is sitting , for the sinews in his feet 
were cut over. In his left hand he grasps pincers, with which 
he holds a human head over the anvil; it is the oflf-hewn head 
of one of the young sons of Nidhad (the Nidudr of the Volun- 
darkvi^a, the Nfdungr of the Didrik's Saga) ; Velent made drin- 
king-cups ont of their skulls. At the Smiht's feet lies prostrate 
a child, or rather a child's dead body; and, as far as we can 
see, it is headless: it is the lik (body) of one of the young prin- 
ces; the Didrik's Saga tells us, that Velent puts the corpses 
into a deep hole under his smithy-bellows. The Smith's right 
hand holds an object apparently reacht over to him by a woman : 
this woman is the king's daughter, Beadohild (the Bo6vildr of 
the Volundarkvida, the Heren of Didrik's Saga). According to 
the Norraen Lay and Saga, she brings Weland her broken Gold- 
ring for him to mend. Here the object held by the Smith in 
his right hand does not seem a ring, but rather some other 
jewel ^. . . More to the right is another female, bearing what 
I take to be a kind of bag or purse; a similar object is carried 
by one of the Jews who flee from Jerusalem ^. This female is 
the handmaid or damsel of the princess, who, according to the 
Didrik's Saga, follows her mistress to Velent. At the extreme 
right is a man who grasps two fowls (? Geese) by the neck; far- 
ther off are two other birds, perhaps flying. This man can 
scarcely be any other than Egil, Velent's brother, who, as the 
Saga says, shot all kinds of birds and brought them to Velent, 
for him to make himself wings from their feathers. As the 
headman in this bild is a Smith, we cannot wonder at two 
Hammers being introduced as ornaments, the one near the Smith's 
left hand, the other overagainst the princess's face. The flower- 
like figures on each side the maiden's head are belike only 
decorations . . . The meaning of the three-cornered object be- 



' The object held by the smith in his right hand may be the silver- 
mounting that he is just putting on the boy's head, which he holds in the 
tongs. The ring is perhaps meant to be still held by the woman in the hand 
stretched forward by her. (Note by the present writer). 

* Cf. plate IV below. 
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fore the Smith's head I do not understand, unless perhaps it be 
a wallhole or window'. The figures below are found elsewhere 
on this Casket, and are doubtless only ornaments. » 

This manifestly right explanation of BuGGE's (independent!} 
given by HOFMANN too in Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wissensch. zu 
Munchen 1871, p. 668 und 1873, p. 461) has been generally 
accepted *. 

Only a detail of it was questioned, a short time ago, by 
JIRICZEK in his Deutsche Heldensagen I, 19 et seq. JIRICZEK 
thinks that the tale in the Didrik's Saga, according to which 
Weland was saved from his captivity by his brother Egil pro 
curing feathers for a feather-dress for him, is a rather young 
feature in the Weland tale. He, therefore, tries to show that 
the man catching birds on the We land -picture of the casket 
cannot be Egil, and thinks (p. 19) that it «nichts anderes ais 
einen Konigssohn darstellen soil, der auf der Jagd nach Vogeln 
begriffen ist, und dass der Darsteller damit habe ausdriicken wol- 
len, dass die Konigssbhne auf der Jagd nach Vogeln in die Be- 
hausung Wielands gekommen. sind. So kanna, J. goes on, »die 
Sage leicht erzahlt haben; denn Vogelj'agd ist gerade eine Be- 
schaftigung von Knaben, und auch nach der Th{idreks)S{aga) I 
waren die Knaben eifrrge Jager auf Vogel und Tiere, sie kom- 
men zu Wieland, um sich Pfeile Schmieden zu iassen, und man 
erklart sich am Hofe ihres Vaters ihr Ausbleiben mit einem 
Jagdunglucke. i- 

This explanation would be quite satisfactory, if the kings 
sons really were said to have come to Weland during a hunt. 
But the Saga does not even say that the boys were ^eifrige 
Jager auf Vogel und Tieres. This is only a conclusion of Ji- 
RiCZEK, based on the following two premisses: 1) the narration of 
the Saga, that the boys came to Weland asking him to make 
arrows for them and 2) the king's explaining their disappearance 
by a hiuiting accident. But as to the first of his premisses the 

' Stephens, 1. c, p. LXX (foot-note) supposes this )>threc-comi;rL-d objcctu 
to I't the smelting-oven or turnace used bj- tlie smitli. 

' H.MGH (according to Stephens, Run. Mon. Ill, 201) alone adln;red to 
liis I'orniur opinion (witli some alteration, wliicii Joes not make ii more 
probable). 
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III. 
The Left Side Piece. 

(v. plate III.) 

The inscription on this side (beginning above at the left) 
runs: 

romwalusandreumwalustwcBgen 

Then along the right border: 

gibropser 

Along the lower border, with letters upside down: 

afcBddsBhisBwylifinrotnsecsBstri 
and along the left border: 

o^lseunneg 

As is seen from the plate there are some flaws on this 
side of the casket, but every rune is notwithstanding to be 
read with certainty. 

All previous interpreters take the runes along the left bor- 
der: o^lseunneg, to be the beginning of the inscription on this 
side. Probably they have done so — although this would not 
be satisfactory (cf. below p. 24) — from their having thought 
the three points after -osestri to mark the end. But, in my 
opinion, these points are only put there in order to fill a space 
that would otherwise have been left empty (cf. section VI, 22, 
foot-note, below). 

This inscription is very easy to interpret. Only as to the 
runes along the right border and the following six letters can 
there exist any doubt how to divide it into words. Haigh, 
Stephens (v. Stephens' Run. Mon. I, 472, III, 203) and Sweet 
(Oldest English Texts p. 127) here read gibro^sBra foeddae, but 
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Egil being, as a matter of fact, the only person in the 
Weland Saga, who is really stated to have caught birds, it 
seems to me, that the bird-catcher on the carving in all proba- 
bility must represent him. If on this account we are to con- 
clude that even very early there existed two different tales 
regarding the way in which Weland got the power of flying^, 
yet this would be no more singular than e. g. the circumstance 
that already in the Edda two different tales are given of the 
way in which Sigfrid was killed (the one says that he was kil- 
led when sleeping in his bed, while according to the other he 
was killed out of doors). 
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III. 

The Left Side Piece. 

(v. plate III.) 

The inscription on this side (beginning above at the left) 
runs : 

romwalusandreumwalustwoegen 

Then along the right border: 

gibroj^ser 

Along the lower border, with letters upside down: 

afoeddsBhiffiwyliflnromsecsestri 
and along the left border: 

o^lseunneg 

As is seen from the plate there are some flaws on this 
side of the casket, but every rune is notwithstanding to be 
read with certainty. 

All previous interpreters take the runes along the left bor- 
der: oJleBunneg, to be the beginning of the inscription on this 
side. Probably they have done so — although this would not 
be satisfactory (cf. below p. 24) — from their having thought 
the three points after -csestri to mark the end. But, in my 
opinion, these points are only put there in order to fill a space 
that would otherwise have been left empty (cf. section VI, 22, 
foot-note, below). 

This inscription is very easy to interpret. Only as to the 
runes along the right border and the following six letters can 
there exist any doubt how to divide it into words. Haigh, 
Stephens (v. Stephens' Run. Mon. I, 472, III, 203) and Sweet 
(Oldest English Texts p. 127) here read gibro^sera fceddse, but 
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HOFMANN (in Sitzungsber. d. Akad. zu Miinchen 1871, p. 006) 
gibrojser afceddse. The meaning would be the same in either 
case: »fed the brothers*. STEPHENS (in his Run. Mon. Ill, 203) 
defends his reading against HOFMANN by the argument that 
gibro^aBra would be more likely as » being more antique on so 
very old a monument ». But, as is well known now, it is just 
the contrary; gibrojasr is the more original form (cf. e. g. Brug- 
MANN, Grundriss der vergleich. Gram, der indogerm. Sprachen 
II, § 320). Then again the form gibro^aera would be doubtful 
on account of the ending -a i^nstead of an -cb, which, as it seems, 
ought to appear here as well as in hise, romsd, o^lse etc. in the 
inscription (cf. section VI, 3, 5 below). gibroJsBr afceddee {== g-i- 
brodcer d-fceddce) being on the contrary quite regular forms, I 
think it most probable that they are to be read here. 

The inscription in question is thus to be divided up in the 
following way: 

Rom-walus a7id Reum-walus twce-^en y,'brddcBr. A-foeddce 
hice wylif in RomcB-ccestri, odlcB un-7ie'^. 

Translated : 

»The two brothers Romulus and Remus. A she- 
wolf fed (suckled) them in Rome[-city], far from (their) 
hereditary do minion.» 

»The two brothers Romulus and Remus » stands as an 
explanation of the male figures to be seen on the carving. As 
there is no verb here odlce un-ne-^ cannot be taken together 
with these words (cf. above p. 23). 

The form Romwalus, instead of Romulus, may depend on 
a folk-etymological transformation in analogy with English names 

ending in 'W(e)alh, such as Coen-wealh, Cund-walk, Dun-wealk, 
Riu-walh. Before a vowel, h, as is well known, disappears {d. 
SlEVERS* Angelsachs. Gram. § 218). The Latinized form of 
-walhy therefore, would be this very form -walus, Romulus, 
Romwalus may thus have been interpreted as » Rome-stranger ». 
Reumwalus is a similar transformation of Remulus. As to 
ReumU'y instead of Remu- I refer to section VI, 17 below. The 
form Remulus for Remus is used, as is mentioned by STEPHENS 
(in his Run. Mon. I, 472), in the Arabon or Rambon Diptych, 
now in the Vatican, date 898, engraved and described by A. F. 
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GORIUS (Thesaurus Veterum Diptychorum, fol., Vol. 3, Florentiae 
1759 pp. 153 — 268). Here a large figure of a she-wolf, suckling 
two children, is to be seen, and under it stands: ROMVLVS 
KX^ REMVLVS A LVPA NVTRITI. In the Middle English 
poem »Stacions of Rome» this form occurs too (cf STEPHENS' 
R\in. Mon. Ill, 203): 

J)e duchesse of troye fat somtyme was 
To rome he cam with grete pres 
Offe her cam Remulus and romulus 
Offe wom rome is cleped })usse. 



I have noted Remulus for Remus from Migne, Patrol, lat 
XXXI, 750, foot-note 3, according to whom the form occurs in 
a manuscript of Orosius. 

Just as the names Romulus and Remulus seem to have 
been Anglicized, Roma has been transformed into Rdmce-ccestri 
(locative). This form is to be compared with e. g. uerlama- 
caestir = Verolamium, baticorna-bur'^ = Bangor in Bede's History 
Vid. Sweet's Oldest English Texts 133.14, 134.49). 

oJlce, dative of oJel, I have translated »hereditary domin- 
ion », not, as previous interpreters, »home-land», » native country*. 
The meaning given by me the side-form e(^el is already known 
to have; cf Bosworth and Toller's Dictionary, where this word 
is translated »one's own residence or property, inheritance, realm 
etc.» The corresponding words of other Germanic languages 
ha\e similar senses: Old High German uodal »angestammtes 
Gut, Erbgut», Old West Scandinavian oolal »Landeigentum einer' 
Familie, u. zwar ihr freier erblicher unverausserlicher Besitz, 
Stammgut» (Schade, Altdeutsches Worterbuch^, art. uodal), etc. 
Probably these senses, and not the more vague one » native 
land», are the original ones (cf Kluge'S Etymol. Worterbuch, 
art. Adel) and from that circumstance also to be expected on 
so old a monument as our casket. Moreover » hereditary domi- 
nion » fits very well here too, because odlcB, of course, denotes 
Alba, which according to LiviUS (Lib. I, cap. Ill) was »reg- 
num vetustum Silviae gentis»: the old dominion (realm) 
of the Silvian family (to which Romulus and Remus belonged). 
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The centre compartment of this side of the casket sho\vs, 

in the middle, Romulus and Remus sucking the lying she-wolf. 

Above, the wolf is to be seen in a standing position, licking 

the children as it seems; cf. Livius, Lib. I Cap. IV, where we 

are told that a shepherd found the she-wolf »lingua lambentetn 

q pueros». On each side of this centre-picture there are two men, 

armed with spears. These evidently are meant to represent 

(^B..v-r iK^^^.J^- Romulus and Remus as grown-up youths, going hunting in the 

"^^' wood; cf. Livius 1. c. »quum primum adolevit aetas ... ve- 

nando peragrare saltus». Just as the carver has put in the 
wolf twice, so he has represented Romulus and Remus as youths 
'twice too, having probably nothing else to hand to fill his 
^ space with. 



IV. 

The Back Piece. 

(v. plate IV.) 

Here the inscription is partly in Roman characters. It be- 
gins at the left, below: 

herfegta^ 

Then it goes on along the upper border: 

titusendgiu^easu 
and in Roman characters: 

HICFUGIANTHIERUSALIM 

Along the right border follows, in runes: 

afltatores 

In the left corner, below, stands (likewise in runes): 

dom 
and in the right corner: 

gisl. 

The interpretation of this inscription offers no difficulties. 
Only the last word gisl do I translate a little different from my 
predecessors. The inscription, divided into words, runs: 

Her fepap Titus end -^iupeasu. Hie fugiant Hierusalim 
afitatores. Dom. y.sl.i '''T.^**' 

»Here fight Titus and the Jews. Hie fugiunt Hieru- •••♦ 
salim habitatores. (The) Court. Captives. 

As to the form y,u§easu I refer to section VI, 23 below. 
FUGIANT instead of FUGIUNT is an error in carving, afitatores 
stands for habitatores; h is missing at the beginning of words in 
other places too in old manuscripts (v. Sievers' Angelsachs. 
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Gram. § 217 anm. i), and/ instead of a Latin b very often oc- 
curs in loan-words (vid. Sievers 1. c. § 192). 

The word y^sl I have translated » captives », not, as has 
been done by others, » hostage », because (cf. below) Titus took 
no hostage from the Jews, but real captives. That the word 
also had this meaning, is shown 6y Old High German gisaly 
Middle High German gisel »Kriegsgefangener» ; cf. also Old 
West Scandinavian gisli » captive ». As seen on the carving, 
y,sl here has reference to a number of persons. Thus the "w^ord 
either has a collective sense ^, or it is a plural neuter. In the 
Anglo Saxon dictionaries the word, certainly, is only noted as 
a masculine. But that there has, in Germanic languages, existed 
a neuter gisl is evident from Middle High German and Middle 
Low German, where the word, alternatively with the masculine, 
is of this gender ^. 

With regard to dom and y>sl Haigh (vid. Stephens' Run. 
Mon. I, 473) suggests, that these words also represent »the 
name of the maker of this casket, — DOMGiSL». Such a name 
really exists. In Searle's Onomasticon a >^Domegisilus, messenger 
of k. Chilperic to k. Liuvigild» in the year 582, is mentioned. 
Therefore it is possible, although very uncertain, that these 
words in the carving have a double task: in the first place to 
stand as titles to the pictures, and secondly to tell the carver's 
name^. 

Now we turn to the carved pictures. The scene in the 
left upper corner represents Titus and his soldiers, persecuting 
the flying Jews. The front man among the persecutors, who is 
striking the hindmost of the Jews on the shoulder with his sword, 
so that he sinks down and drops his weapon, is probably meant 






^ Cf. the corresponding German word getsel in Schiller's Die Piccolo- 
mini 5. Aufz. I. Auftr.: ))wir sind berufen . . . geisel ihni zu bleiben». 

2 In Old West Scandinavian, Old Swedish and German the word ap- 
pears as a feminine too. 

3 Haigh (vid. Stephens' Run. Mon. Ill, 202) goes so far as to use this 
supposed clue to the name of the carver to identify him with the person of 
Domegisilus, the messenger of k. Chilperic. The impossibility of this sug- 
gestion has been already pointed ont by Stephens 1. c. 
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to represent Titus. According to JOSEPHI De bello Judaico Titus 
himself, during the siege of Jerusalem, took an active part in 
the fighting (cf. ibd. Lib. V, Cap. II). On the carving most of 
the flying Jews are represented as climbing over something, 
w'hich is probably intended to be the wall of the city. 

The men in the right upper corner, who in the Latin part 

of the inscription are said to be flying from Jerusalem, represent 

people who deserted from the city during the siege. JOSEPHUS 

(Lib. V, Cap. X) tells ^ »quomodo multi e plebe ad transfugi- 

endum incitati erant . . . Titus . . . plerosque per regionem, quo 

quisque vellet, dimittebat: idque magis eos ad transfugium inci- 

tabat, quod et intestinis malis carebant, nee Romanis servituri 

essent». In Lib. VI, Cap. II, JOSEPHUS also speaks about some 

deserters: » Erant autem qui, capto securae discessionis tempore, 

ad Romanos confugere . . . Multi autem ex . . . nobilibus . . . 

migrabant ad Romanos; eosque Caesar caetera humaniter excepit, 

sciensque inter alienigenarum mores baud jucunde illos victuros 

esse, in Gophnam dimisit, eis interim illic manere persuadens, ut 

qui possessiones singulis redditurus esset, cum bello confecto 

frueretur otio. Et illi quidem in urbeculam sibi concessam, cum 

omni securitate, laeti discedebant. » 

The scenes in the lower compartments, representing »d6m» 
and »3isl», according to STEPHENS' Run. Mon. I, 473, refer to 
the . . . strong measures taken by Titus to secure the obedience 
of the conquered city and of the people of Judaea in general ». 
In Vol. Ill, 203 Stephens, on the other hand, says: »With re- 
gard to the left under-panel of the Back I am now inclined to 
suggest whether this DOM may not mean THE DOOM OF CHRIST, 
whence the destruction of Jerusalem sprang : 'His blood be on 
us, and on our children'. Mat. 27, 25. Should this be so, we 
have left: a man smiting our Saviour; centre: a servant coming 
with the basin and towel, and, beneath, offering them to the 
Roman governor; right: Pilate 'took water, and washed, his 
hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood 
of this just person: so ye to it'. Mat. 27, 24». In my opinion 
Stephens' first explanation is certainly the right one. In Jo- 

^ I cite the Latin version in Fhivii Joseplu Operum qux* supersunt, ed. 
Hudson', Oxon. 1720. 
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SEPHI De bello Judaico, Lib. VI, Cap. IX, the text to this pic- 
ture is evidently to be found. Here we are told that, after the 
taking of the city, »aetate florentes ac usui idoneos, in templum 
compulsos, in destinatum mulieribus ambitum incluserunt: et 
custodem quidem his apposuit Caesar unum ex libertis. Fron- 
ton em vero ex amicis, qui fortunam quam quisque meritus esset 
illis decerneret. Ille vero seditiosos quidem omnes atque latro- 
nes, mutuo indicio damnatos, occidit: juvenes autem Jec- 
tos, qui proceritate et forma caeteris praestarent, triumpho ser- 
vabat. Ex reliqua autem multitudine, annis xvii majores vinctos 
ad metalla exercenda in -^gy ptum misit», etc. The left picture 
in question evidently represents Pronto holding the court in 
which the fate of the captured Jews was decided. Pronto is sit- 
ting in a judgment-chair; only the upper part of his body and 
his feet (below at the right hand side of the chair) are visible 
(the rest of the body is concealed by the arms of the chair}. 
Below, on the floor, a prisoner is to be seen, secured, as it seems, 
by a broad band going round his waist and fastened to the side 
of the chair. The prisoner is gesticulating and holding a roll 
in his hand. Before the judge another man is standing (reading 
from some document?). What is seen under his hand is only 
the flap of his mantle; cf. a similar flap belonging to the figure 
above him. These two are evidently prisoners, giving » mutual 
testimony » against each other (cf. JOSEPHI » mutuo indicio dam- 
natos »). Then, farther to the right, a soldier with a spear is 
seen, guarding the prisoners. To the left of the judge another 
prisoner is being led away by the hair (or possibly by an instru- 
ment of detention put round his head). 

The figures in the right under-panel are, as the inscription 
^tsl tells us, captives. JOSEPHUS relates (1. c.) too, that a great 
many captives were taken by Titus: »Et captivorum quidem 
omnium, qui totius belli tempore capti sunt, numerus erat ad 
nonaginta septem milia.» 



V. 

The Right Side Piece. 

(v. plate V.) 

This is the side, which has never been interpreted before. 
THe principal part of it is that piece of the casket, which is 
preserved in the Municipal Museum at Florence. The right upper 
corner (reproduced separately to the right on plate V) is to be 
found in the British Museum. 

The first thing of interest to be observed on this side is 
that certain runic letters, otherwise not known from Anglo Saxon 
runic alphabets (cf. section VI, 2), occur here. The meaning 
of these letters, however, it is tolerably easy to find out. 

' As the other inscriptions have begun either below on the 
left side or in the left upper corner, this one must be supposed 
to do so too. In the former place we find nds; thus the be- 
ginning cannot be here. So we try to begin at the other place. 
Here the following runes are found (for the present I mark the 
new runic letters — and the damaged letters too — ^s x^, x^y 

Yix^rhx.^s&x^x^x^rxYix^xnhx^CQX^ 

Then a damaged letter comes, but we may look at these 
to begin with. 

At first we observe, that the usual characters, occurring 
here, are all consonant-letters. The new characters thus evi- 
dently stand as signs for vowels. 

The beginning "hx^c of course is guessed to denote her, 
the same word with which the inscription on the side last treated 
begins. As a horse is seen on the carving we expect after h^r 
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a word for horse. If we then take x^ to mean o, we get bos. 
As an r sometimes may disappear (vid. SlEVERS' Angelsachs. 
Gram. § i8o) this may be quite right instead of the usual Anglo 
Saxon form kors (cf also section VI, 21, below). The horse 
under her being sitting, the following runes ax^tar^p are 
easily found out to denote aitxjt »sits». Thus we should have 
here: 

Her hos aitxj^ on h;r4rmberg;ir4 

Now it is easily seen that x^ must denote ^, this vowel 
being the only one, which would suit in all three places, \irhere 
x^ occurs (x^ cannot be = ^ on account of hergx^^, which must 
be a locative or dative — governed by on — such a form /n 
-a not being otherwise known; cf. SlEVERS' Angelsachs. Gram. 
§ 237 and note 2 and also section VI, 3, 5 below). 

After hergae we read (the first character being a new one 
and damaged, and the fifth being almost quite gone): 

The continuation, found on the small piece, seen to the 
ritjht on the plate, runs: 

{dtlgi}^Bwix^) 

After Bwi there has never been room for more than one 
letter, as may be found by comparing the length of the corre- 
sponding piece on the left side. The trace of Xg evidently is 
to be restored as J (cf below p. 33). 

Then along the lower border (in characters turned upside 
clown) and along the left border there is to be read: 

hirleTtXr^egiQgT{Xg;£)B(erdenBorg{exQndQefa,tomw 

fa (the sixth and seventh letters from the end) is expres- 
sed by a composite rune. Two vowels in this part of the in- 
scription are marked by usual characters. 

The rune x.^ is shown by grxr^f and xjid, which evidently 
must be graf (a grave is to be seen above it on the carving) 
and fmd »and», to represent a^. I 

^ The meaning of the new runic letters Mr. W. A. Craigie already 
nieiitioned to me on the occasion when he — cf. p. 4, foot-note, above — 
told me about the existence of this side of the casket. As I have heard, Mr. 
11. Hradley and Prof. Xai'II-.k too have come to the same opinion about the 
.siL'iiilication of these letters. 
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The characters put between brackets represent runes which 
damaged. 

I read this, filling in the damaged runes, in the follow- 
ing way: 

(i) Her hos sliced 
on hcerni-ber^ce; 
d^-l(dc) dri-^id swi(d). 

(2) Hiri erta, 

(3) Eiis-yraf, 
sdr-den^ sorys 
and sefa-torncB. 

The three different pieces are the texts belonging to three 
different scenes on the carving. 

Furthermore, above the standing horse there is to be read, 
in runes: 

{r)isci = risci (ricsi). 

To the right above his head: 

bita = bita. 

And under the horse: 

-wudu = wudu. 

In the first part (1) of the inscription, the piece Her — hcerm- 
beryB forms two verse-lines, bound together by alliteration: Tier 
: Ixos : hcerm-, I translate this part: 

»Here the horse sits 
on the sorrow-hill, 
suffers strong torment.» 

dri^id is a third singular present, corresponding to West 
Saxon drie^ed (cf , for / instead of ie, section VI, 10 below) 
»suffers, endures*. As a support for ther estoration of the 
runes x^ and x^ as -ao, so that we get the word d-yldc »torment» 
here, I refer to the fact that the verb dreoyzn in other pass- 
ages also occurs with d^-ldc as an object. In BOSWORTH-TOL- 
LER'S Anglo Saxon Dictionary the following examples are cited: 



^ Or sdr den. 

K. Hum. Vet. Santf. i Upsala. VI. 7. 3 
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d-^ldc dreo-^e »I suffer misery » and d^Jtdc druy)n »they suffered 
torment ». The room left on the carving for the last two runes 
of d^'l(dc) having evidently been rather small, the side-staves of 
these runes have been very thinly carved and therefore they 
have fallen away. 

No name is mentioned in this part of the inscription, nor in 
the following parts either. The tale alluded to must, therefore, 
have been one so generally known, that everybody could 
see what was the subject of the carving notwithstanding. 

In fact we have here figures and texts belong- 
ing to one of the most famous of the old Germanic 
sagas: that of Sigfrid the Waelsing'^. 

As is well known, Sigfrid had a horse, in West Scandi- 
navian tales called Grane. This horse, as well as his master, 
was very celebrated in song and saga. In this very century 
songs have been sung about Sigfrid and his horse in the Faroes, 
having as a refrain (vid. Hammershaimb, Sjiirdar kvaedi, in 
Nordiske Oldskrifter udgivne af det nordiske Literatur-Samfund 
XII, 3, i6, 37 etc.): 

Grkni bkr gulliQ kf hei^i, 
brk hann sinum brandi kf rei3i, 
SjiirQur vann af orminum, 
Grani bar guUiQ kf hei6i. 

T\i^ hcerm-ber^ »sorrow-hill» on the carving, on which Grane 
is sitting, »suffering strong torment», is the tumulus in which his 
dead master Sigfrid lies buried. The word ber-^ (West Saxon 
beor^ alone sometimes signifies »tumulus». In a naive way the 
carver has represented the horse as clad in clothes of man and 
holding twigs of weeping-willow (?) in his hoofs. This he has 
done, probably, because the intellect of Grane, as described in 
the old sagas, has seemed to be quite human. In the Faroese 
Sjijrdar kvaedi it is plainly said that he had »theintellect of man» 
(vid. 1. c. p. 35, strophe 223): 



* After I had already found this out, I observed, in Brooke's History 
of Early English Literature I, 84 foot-note, the following brief remark about this 
side of the casket : »One side, long lost, has now, I am told, been found, and 
is said to represent part of the Siegfried story.)) 
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Grkni — — — — — 
hann hev6i manns vit. 

In the Vglsunga Saga (vid. the edition of Ranisch p. 60) 
Gudnin, Sigfrid's wife, relates about Grane: >mikinn gn^ gerj)i 
Grani, pa. er hann sa saran sinn lanardrottin; sQ)an nddda ek vip 
hann sem vij) mann, en hann hnfpti 1 JQrJ)ina ok vissi, at 
Sigurpr var fallinn*. 

The grief of Grane after the death of Sigfrid is described 
in the Edda too. In Gudriinarkuida II, strophe 5, Gudrdn says: 

Gekk ek grdtande 
vid Grana rdda, 
drughlyra 
16 fra ek spialla; 
hnipna9e Grane |)a, 
drap f gra s h^fde 
i6r J)at visse 
eigendr ne lif5ot. 

And the Brot af Sigur6arkuido, strophe 7, says about Grane: 

gnaper se grar idr 
yfer gram dau9om, 



»the grey horse constantly 

hangs his head over the dead hero. 



In these two lines from this Sigurdarkui6a we have a text 
wonderfully and precisely suited to the picture in the middle of 
our carving. For just what we see there is the horse, standing 
and hanging his head over a tumulus, in the interior of which 
the figure of a man — the dead Sigfrid — is to be discerned! 

The figure to the right of this tumulus, in my opinion, 
represents the wife of Sigfrid, the Gudnin of the Edda, mour- 
ning, she too, over the dead hero. That it is meant to be a 
woman is seen from the head-gear, which is similar to that of 
the female figure on the top of the casket (cf. plate I). What 
is seen to the left, in front of Gudnin, perhaps represents part of 
a canopy, or something like that, put up over or at the grave ^. 



* Cf. (perhaps) the Sigur3arkui6a III, strophe 66, where concerning the 
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The scene on the carving representing Gudrun and Grane 
mourning over the dead Sigfrid is to be compared with strophe 
5 of the Gudrunarkuida II, cited above, according to "which 
Gudriin and Grane were mourning and speaking together about 
the dead hero. 

The Faroese Sjiirdar kvatdi tells that, after the death of 
Sigfrid, Gudriin and Grane left their old abode together (v. 1. c. 
p. 36, strophe 237): 

Guarun gongur urn allan heim, 
hon heldur f Grana teym. 

But before she set out on her journey (cf. also, about this 
journey, the Gudriinarkuida II, stroph. 13, 35), she went, accor- 
ding to the Gu6ninarkui6a II, stroph. 1 1, 12, to the place where 
Sigfrid had been killed »in order to collect the remains (of his 
body) left by the wolves»: 

Huarf ek ein f a9an 
andspille fra 
a vid lesa 
varga leifar. 



N6tt f)6ttom 
ni9myrkr vera, 
er ek sarla satk 
yfer Sigur9e. 
Ulfar {)(5ttom 
Qllo betre, 
ef f)eir lete mik 
life tyna. 



According to strophe 8, Gudriin heard 

hrafna gialla, 
Qrno gialla 
sezle fegna. 



adornment of Sigfrid's y)borgy> it says : 

Tialde far um borg 
tioldom ok skioldom, 
vaiaript vei fdd, etc. 

The word borg used in this way Prof. Hj. Falk, according to Bugge 
(in Sievers' Beitrage XXII, 126) supposes to be due to a misinterpretation of 
the Anglo Saxon beor^ ))tumulus)). 



7 — 
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The words printed in spaced type are especially to be ob- 
served. The kuida tells that Gudnin went d vid = >to the 
w^ood* to take care of Sigfrid's body. There she heard birds 
of prey shrieking, fdelighted at the carrion*. On the scene in 
the middle of our carving Gu6nin is to be seen in a wood too, 
having buried her husband's body. That this scene takes place 
in a wood is pointed out by the runes wudu »wood», just the 
Anglo Saxon form corresponding to the word vid »wood» of 
the kuida. The birds of prey are represented on the carving 
too: by a bird eagerly extending his wings (under the hind-feet 
of the horse). And the wolves, mentioned twice in the kui6a, 
are also to be found here: alluded to by the word bita = biia 
»wild beasts* (above the head of the horse). 

But the concordance between the strophes of the Edda 
and our carving is greater still. In the second strophe cited it 
is said that the night, when Gu6nin was sitting over the dead 
body of her husband, seemed to her like nidmyrkr = »pitch- 
darkness*. On the carving we find the same thing expressed 
by risci, which, in my opinion, means »darkness». 

^he only Anglo Saxon word known before, with which 
one might suppose one could identify this risci, would be 
rise, risce »rush» (Latin rusctis). But this word we cannot have 
here, the risci of the carving having an i as ending. Moreover 
»rush» would be quite obscure here. Therefore it is necessary 
to look out — in other Germanic languages — for a word 
whereby to explain this risci. In my opinion we here have a 
cognate to a word found to exist in two other Germanic lan- 
guages, namely in Gothic : as riqis, and in Old West Scandina- 
vian : as rekkr, meaning »darkness». As is well known this 
word is an os-, ^.f-stem. In such words the suffix in the Ger- 
manic languages appears in the forms -az. -iz and -z (-.f); vid. 
e. g. Kluge's Nominale Stammbildungslehre der altgermanischen 
Dialecte, § 84 (cf. also Brugmann's Grundriss der vergleichen- 
den Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen II, 387). Old 
West Scandinavian rekkr represents the suffix-form -az, Gothic 
riqis the form -iz, and the -s certainly is to be found in the 
risci of the carving. This, I think, stands instead of ricsi, with 
the same transposition cs > sc as, for instance, in Anglo Saxon 
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cesc »axe» instead of (zcs or htisc » derision >» instead of hucs^. 
riC'S'i may be an i«-stem formed from *ric-s » darkness » just as 
e. g. Gothic liuhad-ei flight, brightness^ from liuhaf »light», cf 
regarding such formations in -in Kluge ibid. § Ii6. ^ricsi, risci 
thus means »darkness». 

The concordance between the Gu6ninarkuida II and the 
carving is thus so great, that one may suppose that there has 
once existed a similar song in England too. This circumstance 
confirms the opinion of BUGGE, advanced in SlEVERS' Beitrage 
XXII, 114 et seq., where he just tries to show that the Eddie 
poems about Sigfrid have been greatly influenced by Anglo 
Saxon poetry. 

Now we turn to the other figures of the carving and first 
look at the three figures on the right. The middle one of them 
evidently is a woman. Do there then appear in the Sigfrid 
story a woman and two men, playing an important part in it? 
We instantly think of Brynhild, Gunnar und Hogne. As 
is well known, Brynhild was, frOm jealousy, the incitress to Sig- 
frid's death. The Nibelungenlied XVI, 2 says: 

Sifrit — -------_~- 

z'einem kalten brunnen verlds er sit den lip; 

daz hete gerdten Prtlnhilt, des ktlnic Guntheres wip. 

And in the Sigurdarkuida hin skamma of the Edda it is 
recorded how she incited Gunnar (strophe 10 et seq.) to kill 
Sigfrid and (strophe 17 et seq.) that Gunnar and Hogne then 
deliberated how to do it: 

(Brynhildr) 
Str. 10: Nam af {)eim heiptom 
huetiask at vfge: 
»|)d skalt, Gunnarr! 
gerst um lata 
mfno lande . 



^ The form oscs, asc, instead of asas (cf. Gothic aqi&i »axe») is also an 
example of the suffix-form -5 in an Anglo Sax. os-, ^s-stem (cf. Sievers' An- 
gelsachs. Gramm. § 50 Anm. 2). The word hues, husc probably forms another 
example of this sort; cf. the form hocor »derision» and Sievers ibd. § 289 
Anm. 3. 
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ok mer sialfre; 
munkak una aldre 
me3 oSlinge. 

Str. 1 1 : Mun ek aptr fara 
fars ek a9an vark 
mea nabornom 
ni5iom minom; 
t)ar mun ek sitia 
ok sofa Iffe, 
nema {)ii Sigur9 
suelta later 
ok ioforr Q{)rom 
i69re ver{)er. 

In the Faroese Sjurdarkvaedi Brynhild first incites Gunnar 
^vid. tattur II, strophes i8i et seq.) and then Gunnar and Hogne 
together (str. 191 et seq.): 

Brinhild setist f gullst61in, 
fra mann fraettast vf9a, 
nd skulu teir Jiikungar 
hurt a skdgin rf3a. 

Brinhild situr f st61inum, 
spklir vi9 giltum knivi: 
»tit komio ei aftur i mina h5ll, 
me9an SjiirSur er a lfvi.» 

»Hoyr tk9 Brinhild Bu3ladottir, 
legg sjalv til tess ra9, 
hvussu vit skulum Sjilr9 hin unga 
kf sfnum Ifvi fa.» 

»Tit gevid Sjdrdi salta kras 
og hkrtil einki drekka, 
rfoi3 so a sk6gin hurt 
allt firi uttan ekka.» 

And in the Snorra Edda (vid. the Arna-Magnaean edition 
I, 364) it is expressly said: ^eggiade hon (Brynhild) Gunnar ok 
HQgna at drepa Sigiird % : »she incited Gunnar and Hogne 
to kill Sigfrid». 

This is stated too, expressly, in the inscription under the 
three figures to the right on our carving: 
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hiri erta 
which, in my opinion, is to be translated: 

»her incitation.» 

As to the use of the possessive »her» here, without men- 
tioning the name of the person in question, p. 34 above is to 
be compared. 

hiri »her» is, like the Frisian hiri »her» (cf, about this 
form, VAN Helten'S Altostfriesische Grammatik p. 188), origi- 
nally a dative (locative). It is perhaps a very old form indeed, 
the locative of the personal pronouns being also originally used 
instead of the genitivus possessivus (cf. Brugmann's Grundriss 
II, 818). As SiEVERS (in Paul and Braune's Beitrage VIII, 324 
et seq.) has pointed out, an -/, originally being no doubt the 
ending of a »localis», is still preserved in some old monuments; 
such an instance is Romce-ccestri above, p. 24. 

erta I regard as a masculine ^«-stem = »incitation». 
That an -n has fallen away seems to be indicated by the ending 
being an -«, not -ce (cf section VI, 3 below). Perhaps we here have 
a plural (cf section VI, 20). erta I explain as a deverbative to 
Middle English ertin »provoke, irrito» (vid. Stratmann and 
Bradley, Middle-Engl. Diet.), Modern English (now obsolete) 
ert »to incite, urge on, encourage, etc.» (vid. The Oxford Eng- 
lish Diet.), Engl. dial, ert »to urge onward, incite* (vid. WRIGHT, 
The Engl. Dial. Diet.). This word occurs in Scandinavian lan- 
guages too, with similar meaning: Old Icelandic erta »to pro- 
voke, irritate», Norwegian erta »to provoke etc.», Swedish dial. 
erta (drta) »to incite somebody to a (bad) undertaking, etc.»^ 
The weak masculine erta stands to the verb in the same rela- 
tion as, for instance, Anglo Saxon pleyi »play, game» to pleyxn 
»play», wena »belief» to wenan »believe» or wrixla »change» 
to wrixlan »change» etc. (cf , about verbalabstracta in -an, Klu- 
GE'S Nomin. Stammbildungsl. § 106). 

The male figures on the carving seem to be gesticulating 
with their arms. This, I think, depicts the remonstrances made 



* An etymology of the word is given by Persson in his Studien zur 
Lehre von der Wurzelerweiterung und Wurzelvariation p. 36, where he be- 
lieves- it to be cognate with Sanscrit arddyate »macht erschiittert, verietzt etc.», 
and Greek apSt? »Stachel)) etc. 
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by them against the incitements of Brynhild. The Sjiirdarkvaedi 
II tells that Gunnar and Hogne at first would not yield to her 
incitements : 

Str. 187: Gunnar so til orQa tekur: 
»nu mann tad so vera, 
SjiirQur er mm heitbr69ir, 
eg kann honum einki gera.» 

Str. 189: »Hoyr taO mm bin veldiga sota, 
tii elvir mar miklan vanda; 
hvursu skal eg Sjilrd af Ifvi fa, 
sum einki svord kann granda?» 

Str. 190: Tf svaraQi Hogni Jiikason — 

hann gjordist 1 kinnum bleikur — 
»tkd eru fullir fimtan vetur, 
siflan vaer fremdum leik.» 

That Gunnar and Hogne hesitated to do as Brynhild wanted, 
is seen from the Edda, Sigur6arkuida bin skamma, too: 

Str. 13: *Hr8eddr varQ Gunnarr 
ok hnipna9e, 
sueip sinom hug, 
sat um allan dag; 
hann visse {)at 
vilge gorla, 
huat bdnom vsere 
vinna semst 
e6a honom vsere 
vinna bezt, 
allz sik VQlsung 
vissi *suar9an 
ok at Sigur5 
s(^kno6 mikinn. 



Str. 1 7 : Eino {)ui HQgne 
annsuQr veitte: 
»Samer eige okkr 
slikt at vinna, 
suer^e rofna 
suarna ei6a, 
eida suarna, 
unnar trygOer, 
etc. 
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We now turn to the rest of the inscription (piece 3, p. 3; 
above). This begins just under the grave, in the interior o 
which Sigfrid's dead body is visible, and is too about this grave 

EiiS'iraf, 
sdr-den sorye 
and sefa-toriice . 

The two last lines are in poetical form. 

Ey'S-y^af means »the grave of awe». Anglo Saxon 
ejjesa means »awe, fear, terror*. As the cognate Greek a^jo; 
»pain, affliction* indicates, it also has meant »awe caused by 
sorrow*, e^is- has this accessory sense in the inscription here. 
In other Anglo Saxon compounds the shorter form e^es- is used 
too; cf. for instance eys-full, e-ys-y^ima, 

sckr is a variant-form of sdr. It is uncertain whether the 
word is a substantive or an adjective here. In the former case, 
the mutation may be explained by the assumption that the 
word was originally an os-, ^^-stem. If we have an adjective 
here, it is to be compared with the corresponding adverb sckre for 
sdre, and the d in sdr may depend on analogy from the adverb. , 
In the latter, d is due to mutation, caused by an original -/ in 
the ending, as SlEVERS in his Angelsachs. Gram. § 320 explains \\}' ' 

den is=»den, cave*. The word properly has -nn, butj 
as is well known, at the end of words a simple consonant fre ' 
quently appears instead of a geminata (vid. SlEVERS' Angelsachs. 
Gram. § 231,1). The meaning »cave» is only given as yet in 
Hall's Anglo Saxon Dictionary. It is confirmed by the Middle 
English den, which, according to Stratmann-Bradley's Middle 
Engl. Diet, means »den, cave, specus, spelunca*. With re 
gard to the meaning den(n) »cave» stands to Anglo Saxon den^ 
denu »valley» in the same relation as, for instance, Greek ^6^>»| 
» cavity, cupola* or Old Slavonic dolu » cavity, deep* to German | 
thai »valley», Engl, dell etc. I 

sor'^ce is the genitive plural of sor^, * sorrow*. 

* Of this adjective in Old Swedish too a form seer instead of the usui 
sar occurs (once), vid. SoDERW all's Ordbok ofver svenska medeltidssprikA 
sdr. This form probably depends on a late analogy. 
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sefa-torncB is a compound oi sefa »mind, heart* 2it\AtomcB, 
\ genitive plural of torn »grief, affliction* etc. sefa is a geni- 
tive with an n fallen away (vid. section VI, 20); cf. other 
Anglo Saxon compounds with a weak masculine forming the 
first part, such as buccan-beard, monan-dce'^y oxan-slyppe. sefa-torn 
thus means »affliction of mindj>. 

The part of the inscription, treating of the grave of Sigfrid, 
iS thus to be translated: 

»The grave of awe, 

the grievous cave of sorrows 

and afflictions of mind». 

In dark colours the carver describes the deep impression 
caused by Sigfrid's death: awe, grief and sorrow are re-echoed 
through the whole inscription. He expresses himself partly in 
poetical form. The same topic has, as is well known, inspired 
other poets too. One is the poet of the Gudninarkuida I in 
the Edda, that affecting and beautiful poem describing the sor- 
row of Sigfrid's wife, and beginning thus: 

Ar var {)az GuSrdn 
g0r3esk at doyia, 
er hon sat sorgfull 
yfer Sigur9e. 

And the poet of the Nibelungenlied relates at length, in 
a whole aventiure (N:o XVII), »wie Kriemhilt» (= the Gudriin 
of the Edda) ir man klagte und wie er begraben wart.» 

Now it only remains to identify the man with a spear 
to be seen on the second picture, to the right of the sitting horse. 
This man I believe to be Hogn-e, who, according to the Ni- 
belungenlied XVI, (where he is called Hagene) stabbed Sigfrid 
to death by a spear: 

Hagene— — —■ — — — — — _ — — — — _ 
— — — — sprang . . . hin widere, da er den ger vant. 

Di der herre Sifrit ob dem brunnen tranc, 

er scdz in durch daz kriuze, das von der wunden spranc. 

Den ger im gain dem herzen stecken er dd lie. 
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The Faroese Sjiirdar kvaedi also makes Hogne kill Sigfrid 
by a stabbing weapon (although here Gunnar too takes an active 
part in the murder): 

II, 218: Sjiir6ur legQist at drekka, 
sum vatn st69 firi f veit, 
Gunnar atti maekan tann, 
a SjiirSar halsi belt. 

HOgni stakk eg Gunnar hj6 
vid hvOssum slfdraknfvi, 
teir gjc)r9u so miki6 ni^ingsverk: 
teir t6ku hann Sjiir6 kf livi. 

But, according to the Sigur6arkui6a en skamma of the Edda 
(cf. also the Brot af Sigurdarkuido, strophe 4, and the Gu6ninar- 
kuida II, strophe 7), the murderer of Sigfrid was Guttorm, the 
younger brother of Gunnar and Hogne. Therefore it is possible 

— although not so probable, as Guttorm is not told to have 
killed Sigfrid by a spear — that the man with the spear is 
meant to represent this Guttorm. 

To sum up the foregoing: in two pictures the carver gives 
representations of Sigfrid 's grave, and in two others he shows 
those who where the cause of Sigfrid 's lamentable death. 

\ i 

For the history of the Germanic Heroic Sagas our 
casket is of inestimable value. It gives — as was known before 

— the most important testimony we have regarding the dif- 
fusion of the We land Saga in England. And, as we have 
now seen, it is of the utmost importance for the history of the | 
Sigfrid Saga too. As an evidence of the knowledge of this 
saga in England the Clermont Casket, in fact, must be regarded 
as holding much the same important place in that country, as 
does in Sweden the famous Ramsund Rock-carving. Until now 
it has seemed as if the Sigfrid Saga was very little known ifl 
England. The only scanty allusion to it observed before from 
England is to be found in Beowulf vv. 874 et seq. : 

— — — — — — — welhwylc jecwaed 

dget he fram Sijemundes secjan hyrde 
ellend^edum, uncu9es fela, 
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Wselsinges jewin, wide si9as, 

dara 9e jiimena beam ^jearwe ne wiston, 

fseh^e and fyrena, biiton Fitela mid hine, etc. 

But the author of this episode evidently had a very con- 
iused knowledge of the saga, as he seems to confound Sigfrid 
ind Sigmund. »Daraus», BiNZ says, in Sievers' Beitrage XX, 190, 
»wie aus dem fehlen weiterer zeugnisse, scheint hervorzugehen, 
dass die Welsungen-sage in England nicht eigentlich popular 
war.» This conclusion was too hasty. As the Clermont Casket 
shows, the Sigfrid Saga, on the contrary, must have been 
very popular indeed in England. 



VI. 



The Dialect and Age of the Monument. 

1. The characters occuring in the inscriptions are the 
Anglo Saxon runes for a, ce, by c (only the ^^;/-rune; the in- 
stances are fisc II a, gasric II b, romsBcaBstri III b, risci V ^\ 
dy ^y ft 2> (only the g^i^^-rune; also before a guttural or a con- 
sonant e. g. in gasric II b, grorn II b), h, i, /, tn, n, o, ce, r, J, /. 
py u, w and y. These runes have about the same forms as the 
Anglo Saxon runic characters of the alphabet in the Vienna 
Codex, Salisb. No. 71 (now No. 140) published by Grimm in 
Wiener Jahrbiicher Vol. 43, p. i et seq. (also in Stephens' Run 
Mon. I, 102 and in Wimmer'S Die Runenschrift p. 85), which 
probably belongs to the last half of the 8th century (cf. Grimm 
ibid. p. 3). A composite rune is once used: for fa in sefa VI. 

2. Besides these common runes there occur, on the right 
side of the casket, special characters for the vowels a, ^, e, i 
and o; v. plate V and p. 31 et seq. above (in a few words the 
usual vowel-letters are used on this side too). These characters 
are otherwise not known as belonging to the Anglo Saxon runic 
alphabet. The letters for a and ^ seem to be modifications 
of the dc- and cesc-runQS (or of an A-letter). The ^-rune perhaps 
is a simplification of 6 ; cf. the G-letters in the inscriptions, Nos. 
I and 121 in HUBNER'S Inscriptiones Britanniae Christianae. 
The /-rune is a variant of the zs-rune, probably made thus in 
order to render the rune more distinct when carved on wood 



* II a means plate II above, II b = plate II below, III r — plate III ^o 1 
the right, IV 1 = plate IV to the left, etc. 
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along the grain (similar /-letters occur in Greek and Italic alpha- 
bets, but I do not think that our /-rune is of ancient origin). 
The new ^-rune seems to be a simplification of the 6s-r\xne; cf. 
the ^j-characters in Stephens' work I, p. 116, No. 9 and p. 118, 
Nos. 53, 57. Thus all these runes are certainly of rather young 
date und they doubtless were never very much used^. 

(Note) On the back of the casket — in a Latin sentence 
— the Roman letters A, C, E, F, G, H, I, L, M, N, R, S (of a 
form similar to te long f of Anglo Saxon manuscripts), T and 
U occur. 

The Vowels. 

3. a occurs 

A. in stressed syllables, descended from original Ger- 
manic a, 

a) corrresp. to WS. a : o before nasals, in and »and» III a^ 
Vb— 1. 

b) for normal AS. ce in (egis-)graf »grave» V b, with a due 
to graf being the second part of a compound; cf SlEVERS' 
Angels. Gram. § 49, Anm. i. 

c) corresponding to normal West Saxon ea (?) in romwaluB 
» Romulus* Ilia and reumwalus » Remus* Ilia; cf p. 24. 

d) corresp. to WS. ea, breaking before r-\- Cons., in war^ 
» became » lib; cf. LiNDELOF, Die Sprache des Rituals von 
Durham, § 9, I, i, a, BROWN, Die Sprache der Rushworth 
Glossen etc., § 5, b, and SlEVERS, Angelsachs. Gram. § 158, i. 

B. in unstressed syllables, in fegta^ 3 rd pres. IV 1 and 
in the an-stems: bita V, erta Vb and sefa VI. As there has 
once been an n after the a in all these words (-ap in fegta]^ 
has, as is well known, descended from -anp, cf the correspon- 
ding Gothic -and etc.), this circumstance seems to have some 
connexion with the a not having changed into ce. Further, a 



* That special characters for vowels occur on tlie casket, is to be com- 
pared with the circumstance that special signs (different numbers of dots) for 
certain vowels also occur in the Anglo Saxon runic alphabet in the Vienna 
Codex, mentioned above; cf. also the well-known cryptographs in old glosses, 
where the vowels are marked in a special way too; viz.: by the consonants 
next following in the alphabet. 
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occurs in giu^easu nom. plur. IV a. Here, a is perhaps due to 
the following u, just as in stressed syllables a is preserved be- 
fore u. 

4. d occurs 

a) descended from orig. Gmc. ai, in gasric lib (cf. p. I7\ 
ban »bone» III, dgl(ac) »torment» V a. 

b) in the prefix d-, in ahof II a and afoeddae Illb; cf, 
SlEVERS' Angels. Gram. § 121. 

6. ce occurs 

A. In stressed syllables, descended from orig. Gmc. a, 

a) = WS. CB, in the loan-word maegi »magi» II. 

b) for WS. ea, due to breaking before r + Cons, or to the 
influence of a preceding palatal, in hserm » sorrow* V a (cf. SiE- 
vers' Angels. Gram. § 158) and in csestri Illb (cf. Sievers, 
ibid. § 157, 3)- 

B. In unstressed syllables, in afcBddse 3rd sing. pret. 
Ill b, bergse dative V a, gibrojser »brothers» III r, hisB ace. 
plur. masc. Illb, hronses gen. sing. Ill, ojj^lse dat. sing. IIIl, 
romsecaBstri III b, sitse^ 3 rd sing. pres. V a, sorgee gen. plur. 
V b and tornse gen. plur. V 1. 

6. (b occurs 

a) descended from orig. Gmc. ^, in^ser » where, when» lib; 
cf Brown 1. c. p. 57, LindelOf p. 33. 

b) due to mutation of a from orig. Gmc. ai in segili »Egil 
I (cf O. H. Germ. Eigil and, according to KoEGEL, Deutsche 
Litteraturgeschichte I, 100, Lithuanian eiklus »behende, schnelh 
and in seer V b, instead of the common AS. sdr (cf p. 42 above\ 

7. e occurs 

A. In stressed syllables, 

a) descended from orig. Gmc. ^, 

a) = normal WS. Cy in sefa »mind» VI. 

P) corresp. to WS. eo, due to breaking before r + Cons. 
or before h + Cons., in bergee »hill» V a, berig id. II r and 
fegta]^ »fight» IV a; cf SiEVERS, Angels. Gram. § 164,1. 

Y) in fergen »mountain» II a. Otherwise in Anglo Saxon 
only the forms fir^eit, fyr^en are found. The e in the root- 
syllable of fergen must have come from a Gmc. form that has 
not had i in the suffix ; cf Gothic fairguni. 
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b) descended from orig. Gmc. a, which by /-mutation 
changed into e^ 

a) = WS. e, in den »cave» V b, egis »awe» V b and end 
»and» IVa (cf. and § 3 above), end is descended from orig. 
Gmc. ^andi = O. Sax. endi, O. H. Germ, anti etc.; the other 
AS. forms of this word: ajtd, ond may lack mutation on ac- 
count of their being originally the unstressed form. 

P) corresp. to WS. ie etc. (cf. SlEVERS' Angels. Gram. § 
159, 2) in erta »incitation» Vb; cf. above p. 40 and foot-note. 

B. In unstressed syllables, in fergen »mountain» II a (cf. 
A, a, 7 above) and twcegen »two» Ilia. 

8. e occurs 

a) descended from orig. Gmc. e, in WS. e, in her »here» 

IV 1, Va. 

b) descended from orig. Gmc. ^, in WS. ea, in unneg 
»un-nigh, far» IIIl; cf. SlEVERS' Angels. Gram. §§ 57, 2, d and 
163, Brown, Die Sprache der Rushworth Glossen etc. §45 and 
LindelOf, Die Sprache des Rituals von Durham § 22, III. 

c) = common AS. e, due to prolongation of the vowel at 
the end of the word (cf SlEVERS' Angels. Gram. § 121) in he 
»he» lib. 

d) in the loan-word giu^easu »Jews » IV a. 

9. i occurs 

A. In stressed syllables, 

a) corresp. to Gmc. i, in flso »fish» II a, hiri »her» V b, 
in »in» Illb, risci »darkness» V (cf. p. 37 above) and sitse^ 
»sits» V a. 

b) in the loan-word titus » Titus » IV a. 

B. In unstressed syllables, 

a) corresp. to orig. Gmc. t, in segili »Egil» I, csestri loca- 
tive Illb, drigi^ 3rd sing. pres. V r, egis »awe»jVb, hiri »her» 

V b (cf p. 40), maegi nom. plur. II and risci V (cf. p. 37). 

b) in the prefix g^, in gibrofser III r and giswom II b. 

c) as an auxiliary vowel in berig »hill, bank» II r (cf AS. 
byrii instead of byr^ and wylif »she-wolf» III b. 

K. Hum, Vet. Samf. i Upsala VI. 7. 4 
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10. / occurs 

a) corresp. to orig. Gmc. i, WS. /, in bita »wild beasts> 
V and gisl »captives» IV. 

b) corresp. to orig. Gmc. i, WS. /, in hise »theni» 111b 
(cf. SlEVERS' Angels. Gram. § 114, 4) and swi(t) »strong» Vr 
(cf. SlEVERS ibid. § 186, 1). 

c) corresp. to orig. Gmc. eu, 

a) for WS. io, eo in gasric < *^^f r-.y/c »wounded by spear(s)»; 
cf. above p. 17 and SlEVERS' Angels. Gram. § 165, i, 2 and 
Anm. I, § 385 Anm. 3, Brown, Die Sprache d. Rushworth Gl. 
§ 63, Zeuner, Die Sprache des kent. Psalters, § 19, III, i, a. 

P) for WS. ie, i, if, mutation of eo, in drigi]^ »suffers» Vr; 
cf SlEVERS' Angels. Gram. § 165, 2. 

11. o occurs 

a) corresp. to Gmc. o, WS. o, in grorn »sad» II b, hos 
»horse» Va, sorgSB »sorrow» Vb and tornsB »affliction» VI. 

b) corresp. to Gmc. a, WS. o (q) before nasals in hronsBS 
»whale's» III, giswom »swam» lib and on »on» II a, lib, Va. 

12. 6 occurs 

a) corresp. to orig. Gmc. 0, WS. 6, in ahof »heaved up» 

II a, dom »court» IV, flodu »flood» II a, gibroJeBr »brothers» 

III r and o^lse »hereditary dominion » Illl. 

b) in the loan-words romwalus »Romulus» Ilia and ro- 
msecsestri »Rome» III b. 

13. ce occurs 

a) corresp. to orig. Gmc. 0, WS. ce, due to /-mutation, in 
afoBddse »fed» III b. 

b) of uncertain origin in twoegen »t\vo» Ilia. This two:- 
may, like AS. tti (neuter; from "^two, cf. e. g. Streitberg, Ur- 
germanische Grammatik § 165), be descended from Indo-European 
^'dwo, or, more correctly perhaps, the original vowel o in twee- 
gen may depend upon analogy with this neuter *too. Cf the 
form two^e cited in Sievers' Angels. Gram. § 324, Anm. i. 0" 
the other hand it is possible that twoBgen, in the dialect of the 
carver, was descended from an original tweyn by a change 
from e into i, caused by the preceding w-; cf , regarding this 
change, SiEVERS' Angels. Gram. § 156. 
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14. u occurs 

A. In stressed syllables, 

a) corresp. to orig. Gmc. u, in un-neg »un-nigh» fill. 

b) corresp. to orig. Gmc. /, WS. u, io (cf. Sievers' Angels. 
Gram. §§ 71, 105), in wudu »wood» V. 

B. In unstressed syllables, in flodu nom. sing. Ila, ;^. 
giu^ea.8u nom. plur. IV a, wudu nom. sing. V. c/ — -"^ ' v**' T.. ^ ^-^ 

16. u only occurs in the loan-word giujea&ii »Jews» IV a. ' 

16. jy occurs, corresp. to orig. Gmc. u, WS. j/ (owing to '< 
i-mutation) in wylif »she-wolf» III b. 

17. eu probably occurs in Beumwalus »Remus» Ilia. 
ai here perhaps depends upon a mutation of e caused by the 
following // in Reinulus, The form of this mutation-diphthong 
is usually eoy but the original form of it may have been eu (cf. 
Sievers' Angels. Gram. § 150, Anm. 7). As on our casket eti 
occurs instead of co in greut II b, eu instead of eo may have 
been preserved here too. 

18. eu occurs, corresp. to normal AS. eoy in greut »shingle» 
lib; cf SlEVERS' Angels. Gram. § 64 Anm. 

The Consonants. 

These give little occasion for remarks. 

19. g appears instead of h in fegtaj »fight» IV 1 and 
unneg »un-nigh» IIIl; cf SlEVERS* Angels. Gram. § 221 Anm. 
I and 223 Anm. i. < 

(Note) gi for y in giu^easu »Jews» IV a (cf. SiEVERS 
ibid. § 175, 2). Regarding afitatores = habitatores v. p. 27 et 
seq. above. 

20. Final inflectional -« is lost in the weak masculines 
sefa gen. sing. V 1 and bita nom. plur. V ; cf SlEVERS ibid. 
§ 276 Anm. 5. 

21. r is lost in hos »horse» V a. This loss, in my opi- 
nion, may be due to dissimilation in the combination her-hoi*s. 
This view is supported by the forms arced for avcsrd in Grego- 
ry's Pastoral Care (Sweet's edition p. XXXII) and endebrednise 
for endebveTdnise in the Northumbr. Gloss to the Gospel of St. 
Mark, vid. Anglia XVI, 120; cf also SlEVERS' Angels. Gram. 
§ 180. 
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22. Transposition occurs in gasrio < j^r-j/^ » wounded 
by spear(s)» lib and risoi < ricsi »darkness» V. Cf., regarding 
the latter word, p. 37 et seq. above, where other instances of 
the transposition cs < sc are to be found. The transposition 
rs > sr in gasric is to be compared with other irregular or 
exceptional transpositions of r, mentioned in SlEVERS* Angels. 
Gram. § 179, 2 and Anm.; cf, also such accidental transpositions 
as e. g. in the Erfurt Glosses art for atr (vid. SWEET'S Old. Engl. 
Texts 44. 141), frots for frost (ibid. 66.485), ritf for rift (ibid. 
88.801) or in the Epinal Glosses lerb for lebr (ibid. 94.894), etc. ^ 

Inflection. 
Substantives. 

23. ^-sterns. Here there are to be noticed: gen. sing, in 
'ces in hronses III, dat. sing, in -ce in bergsB Va and o^lse IIIl. 
gen. plur. in -ce in tornsB VI. A remarkable nom. plur. ending 
-asu occurs in giuj^easu »Jews» IV a. Is this -asu the original 
form of the later AS. ending as} If so, it would explain why 
the final -s is preserved in the latter form. 

24. /(C^-s terns. The •/ in the nom. sing. SBgili »EgiU, 
plate I, seems to show that this name was originally ay^-stem. 

25. 5-s terns. -/ is preserved in the locative csBstri Illb. 
ce occurs in the gen. plur. sorgsB Vb. 

26. -^"^stems. To be noticed: the ending -/ in nom. plur. 
insegi II. 

27. «-stems. Here the very interesting form flodu, a 
nom. sing, with the -u still preserved after a long root-syllable, 
is to be noted; cf. SlEVERS' Angels. Gram. § 272 Anm. 4. 



* Perhaps the two points to be seen before the 5-rune in gasric on the 
carving (vid. plate II) are meant to correct the irregular transposition, just .is 
in the Hartlepool Inscription (vid. Stephens' Run. Mon. I, 396) a point is used 
to indicate a correction; cf. the remark in Skeat's Tv^elve Facsimiles of OU 
English Manuscripts p. 10, foot: »A common source of error is to write 
down a letter too soon.y> But, on the other hand, it is possible that these points 
are only made so that the broad space between the lower parts of the runes 
a and s should not be left empty. The carver did not like empty spaces, as 
may be seen from the pictures, where, to avoid them, he has sometimes maJi: 
small ornaments and dots not belonging to the figures. 
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28. api-s terns: nom. sing. (?) erta Vb (cf. p. 40), gen. 
sing, sefa V 1 (cf. p. 43), nom. plur. bita V. 

20. An old in-stem {or jo-stem) may exist in risci V; 
cf. p. 38 above and SlEVERS' Angels. Gram. § 279. 

30. Only one r-stem occurs: the nom. plur. gibro^ser 
III r ; cf. Old Saxon gibrodar and p. 24 above. 

Numerals. 

31. The only numeral to be found in the inscriptions is 
t'wcBgen, nom. masc. »two» III a, cf. p. 50 above. 

Pronouns. 

32. Only three forms occur: he »he» lib, hi8B ace. plur. 
masc. *them» lllb and hiri »her» Vb (cf. p. 40). 

Verbs. 

33. 'id appears in drigi]^ V r, 3 rd sing. pres. of dreoyin ; 
'Ced in sitse^ 3rd sing. pres. of sittan; cf. SlEVERS' Angels. 
Gram. § 358 Anm. 2. -cs occurs in afceddse, 3 rd sing, pret, Illb. 



34. The dialect of the inscriptions on our casket STE- 
PHENS (Run. Mon. I, 470) declared to be Northumbrian. The 
only ground for this was probably his assumption that the fer- 
^enberig on the front piece was identical with a place-name in 
Morthumbria (cf. above p. 15). But as SWEET (OET. p. 127), 
with reference to the remnants of the casket preserved in the 
British Museum, points out, there are no distinctively Northum- 
brian forms to be found on them. Nor do such exist on the 
piece now at Florence. 

But so much may be seen from the foregoing grammatical 
remarks that the inscriptions belong to the Anglian district. 
The forms showing this are: i) war^, with a for WS. ea 
(§ 3 A, d, above; cf. SlEVERS, Angels. Gram. § 158, i). 2) hserm, 
with 89 for WS. ea (§ 5 A, b, above). Such an ce not only 
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appears in the Rushworth^ (SlEVERS ibid. § 158, i), but also 
in Northumbrian monuments, vid. LindelOf, Die Sprache des 
Rit. V. Durham p. 5 Anm. and Lea in Anglia XVI, y6, 4}. 
3) csBstri, with ce for WS. ^<^ (§ 5, A, b, above). 4) bergse, 
fegta^, with e for WS. eo (§ 7, A, a, j3). 5) erta, with e for 
normal WS. ie, y etc. (§ 7, A, b, p). 6) unneg, with e corresp. 
to WS. ^^ (§ 8, b). 7) gasric, drigi^, with / for WS. eo, ie 
etc. (§ 10, c). 8) the ^«-stems bita and sefa, with loss of a 
final inflectional -« (§ 20). 9) sitsBf, with se in the ending 
<§ 33 above); cf. SlEVERS ibid. § 358 Anm. 2. 

35. As to the age of our monument, Stephens (in \i\s 
Run. Mon. I, 470) puts its date at »? about 700— 800 ». Sweet 
(in his Old. Engl Texts p. 126) says: »? 700 — 8oo». This 
seems to be a little too late. The proofs of its great age are: 
i) the -71 being still preserved after a long root-syllable (§ 27 
above); the only other instances of such a u given by SlEVERS 
(Angels. Gram. § 273 Anm. 4) belong to the seventh century. 
2) the forms gre^it (§ 18) and.? giujj^eaBif (§ 23). 3) the preser- 
vation of i in endings (§ 9, B, a). 4) That only the ^z/u-runt 
is used for j- (§ i). On the other hand, the loss of inflectional 
-n (§ 20) might be regarded as pointing to a somewhat younger 
date for the inscriptions, as this -« still occurs in the oldest 
manuscript of Caedmon's Hymn (probably written about 737, cf. 
Sweet, OET. p. 148). But in this manuscript -n may be due 
to the influence of an older original. At all events I do not think- 
that the date of the inscriptions is to be put after 750. Perhaps 
archaeologists may, by the aid of the ornaments and dresses etc. 
on the carvings, be able to help philologists in fixing the age 
of our casket a little more precisely. 



* • 



Errata: 

P. 6, 1. 15, read: VI. 24. 
P. 19, 1. 8 and 28, 1. i from b., read : out. 
P. 32, 1. 20, 21, read: swi (not swi). 
P. 33, 1. 6 from b., read: the restoration. 
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